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panese 


beer 


That's the 

percentage of 

people in the 
Archipelago who enjoy alcohol and 
claim they drink beer “every day”. 
22% do so "4 or 5 times a week”. 
Among the different types of beer 
for sale in Japan, “real” beer is their 
first choice (87%), in front of so 
called “new genre” beer (50%) or 
even happoshu (43%) (see pp. 6-8). 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Tono, Iwate Prefecture 


Ф 


|; w. 


The city of Топо, in the northeast of the Archipelago, is the centre of hop production in Japan (see pp. 
20-22). Just like other rural regions in the country, there has been a large increase in йз ageing population. 
This not only impinges on its productive capabilities, but means the city, like others in the same situation, 
must subsidise buses so that the elderly are able to leave their often very isolated homes. 


EXPERIMENT Turning beer 
into gin 


The health crisis has had a considerable 
impact on the sales of beer in the 
Archipelago. In April alone, they 
plummeted 52% compared to 2019. 
Instead of discarding the surplus The 
Ethical Spirits & Co, AB InBev Japan, and 
sake brewer Gekkeikan launched a new 
nd 


project to recycle their unsold bee 
gin. The result of this experiment can be 
obtained here: 


https://shop.ethicalspirits.jp 


export Kirin targets 
Taiwan 

While it represents barely 1% of 
the market in Japan, craft beer 
makes up 5% of beer sales in 
Taiwan. That's why Kirin, with its 
dedicated brand Spring Valley 
Brewery, intends to tempt the 
Taiwanese with 5 of its craft beers 
which will be on sale in around a 
hundred outlets. They see this as 
ап interesting opportunity in а 
booming market. 


Order your kit from 
www.shoryuramen.com 
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Beer with foam, everyday and always 


Prefecture boundary 


Beer breweries 
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FOCUS 


The Japanese lave beer, but it does not always share the same characteristics as beer drunk in Europe. 


A story of hiccups 


‘Though the current beer market resembles 
those in other countries, it has undergone 
many changes over the past century. 


cer-making in Japan is about 400 years 
B: and Japanese beer-brewing is as 
diverse and dynamic as traditional al- 
cohol sectors such as sake and shochu. 
It started with Dutch merchants who first im- 
ported and then brewed beer themselves аг 
their trading post in Nagasaki during the Edo 
period (1603-1868). They even opened a beer 
hall to quench the thirst of the sailors who 
worked the trade route between Japan and the 
Dutch colonies. 
Apparently, they even gave some to TOKUGAWA 
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Yoshimune in 1724. The shogun is famous for 
relaxing the nearly century-old rules against 
importing foreign culture and goods, and en- 
couraging the translation of foreign books, 
thus initiating the development of Western 
studies, or rangaku. According to Jason Joseph- 
son, Yoshimune’s relaxation of the rules was 
possibly influenced by a series of lectures deliv- 
ered to him personally by the astronomer and 
philosopher Nistiikawa Joken, but his appre- 
ciation of beer may have played a role as well. 
Be that as it may, beer consumption in Japan re- 
mained relegated to the Dutch enclave on Dejima 
Island and a few lucky Japanese until the second 
half of the 19th century. A second encounter 
with the Western beverage took place when 


Commodore Реј 
country to open up to foreign trade. According 
to contemporary reports, some of the Japanese 
negotiators who were invited aboard the USS 
Susquehanna got pretty drunk. Shortly after, the 
father of Japanese chemistry, KAWAMOTO Komin, 
put his knowledge to good use by becoming the 
first Japanese person to make his own beer. He 
published his brewing method in 1860. 

The first wave of imported beers followed the 
establishment of Western settlements in the 
1860s, in the group of ports that the shogunate 
had opened to foreign trade. In the next decade, 
several British brands and Bavarian lagers were 
imported into Japan, but the market was 
allegedly ruled by Bass Pale Ale, an English 


у arrived in 1853 to force the 


beer predominantly made with pale malt by 
Bass Brewery, at the time the largest brewery 
in the world. 

In the late 19th century, beer was still the kind 
of expensive product that only wealthy people 
could afford to buy. Those who wanted to ex- 
perience the thrill of tasting this exotic drink 
but did not have the money to try the real thing 
were left with “imitation beer”: barely drinkable 
concoctions made locally and put into used beer 
bottles in order to look authentic. They probably 
tasted awful, but the bootleggers must have done 
brisk business because the authorities were forced 
to ban fake labelling. 

Commercial brewing in Japan started around 
the same time, again thanks to enterprising 
Westerners. Norwegian-American William 
Copeland, who had arrived in Japan in 1864, 
opened the Spring Valley Brewery in Yokohama 
in 1869. It was located near a natural spring in 
the Yamate district, under the hill where the 
wealthy forcign community lived. Copeland 
dug а 210-metre cave into the side of the hill 
and made use of its constant low temperature 
to help the beer mature. The next year, Dutch- 
man J.B.N. Hecht opened another brewery in 
the same city, while in 1872 Osaka-based SHIBU- 
‘TANI Shozaburo became the first Japanese com- 
mercial brewer, and in 1876 a government- 
controlled company, the Hokkaido Kaitakushi 
Beer Brewery, was established in Sapporo. At 
the same time, experienced brewers from Europe 
and elsewhere arrived to contribute to the 
growth of the local industry. 

The next couple of decades saw a boom in beer 
production, so much so that in 1886 the amount 
of domestically produced beer exceeded that of 
imported beer for the first time, and an industrial 
show in 1890 saw the participation of 83 brands 
from 23 prefectures. By the end of the century, 
they had almost doubled in number. 
Unfortunately, what looked like the making 
of a dynamic and diverse beer scene was grad- 
ually suppressed by the government. Beginning 
with the enactment of the Beer Tax Law in 
1901, a process of consolidation and ratio- 
nalisation took place over the first decade of 
the 20th century, which gradually put smaller 
companies out of business. Finally, in 1908, a 
change in the Beer Tax Law required that in 
order to obtain a manufacturing licence, a 
brewery had to produce at least 180 kilolitres 
of beer annually — a quantity that only a few 
of the bigger companies could manage. In 
other words, by suppressing domestic com- 
petition, the same policy that had favoured 
the emergence of a few big conglomerates in 
other industrial sectors. 

In 1907, Yokohama’s Spring Valley Brewery 
finally morphed into Kirin Beer and, thanks 


to the intervention of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, three other major 
breweries (Sapporo, Nippon and Osaka) merged 
into the Dai Nippon Beer Company, which 
until 1949 was the dominant force in Japan 
with 70% of the market share. On the other 
hand, smaller competitors such as Sakurada 
Beer, Kabuto Beer, Lion Beer and the Anglo 
Japanese Brewing Company were forced to 
close one after another, or were swallowed up. 
In 1940, this situation was further reinforced 
when the minimum quantity of annual beer 
produced was increased from 180 го 1,800 
kilolitres, definitively killing any chance of 
smaller brewers getting a licence. 

From the government's point of view, the con- 
solidation of the beer industry had two ad- 
vantages: first of all, it helped fill the State 
coffers with a huge amount of money (in 1955, 
alcohol taxes still accounted for a whopping 
one-sixth of tax revenues); secondly, bigger 
breweries were more likely to succeed in foreign 
markets. Indeed, Dai Nippon Beer became 
known as the “King of Eastern Beers” as it de- 
veloped into the largest beer company cast of 
the Suez Canal. 

On the downside, while the beer industry kept 
growing into a big moneymaker, the temporary 
death of microbreweries killed the exciting 
variety of styles and brewing methods that had 
characterised the pioneering years. The birth 


rocus @ 


of the typical Japanese beer as it is known today 
— light, fizzy, nearly tasteless lager — can be 
traced back to those years. This resulted in a 
strange situation during the Pacific War years: 
in May 1943, the use of brand labels was 
officially prohibited, Instead of their trademarked 
names, all companies had to use the same 
anonymous labels simply sporting the generic 
term “beer”, As all brands tasted the same, 
they became virtually indistinguishable from 
опе another. 

The government's strict control of beer pro- 
duction and trade continued all through the 
war years (in 1939, an official rate was imposed, 
and a rationing system was employed the year 
after), but things changed in 1949 when the 
‘Act for Elimination of Excessive Concentration 
of Economic Power was enacted. Subsequently, 
Dai Nippon Beer was split up into Asahi Beer 
and Nippon Beer (the latter later became 
Sapporo Beer). Each firm was assigned a capital 
sum of 100 million yen. Nippon/Sapporo could 
operate in the area from Hokkaido to Nagoya 
while Asahi controlled Osaka and western Japan. 
From the 1950s, the Big Four (in 1960 whisky 
giant Suntory joined Asahi, Kirin and Sapporo) 
engaged in a no-holds-barred fight for supremacy 
in a beer market that in the next two decades 
kept growing in tandem with the Japanese 
economy. As all the beer tasted more or less 
the same, the four companies came up with 


GOOD TO KNOW A question of vocabulary 


any people, including the It was in 1792 that the term biru  Furansu (France), for example, 
japanese, assume that the — was substituted for the Japanese whose roots are “Duits” and 
term biiru currently used in the word bakushu, then used to des- “Frans”. Other words in dally use 
to describe beer isa ignate this type of drink. 150 such as garasu (glass), kohi 
transcription of the English word years later, after Dutch influence ("koffie", coffee, 1797), ran- 
“beer”. After all, not only isit had declined, a new term relat- doseru (“ransel”, bag, rucksack) 
often written in Latin script on іпо to beer appeared in Japanese ог even dansu ("dans”, dance) 
labels, which adds to the confu- daily life: biya horu, places where appeared thanks to Japanese 


chants who, every year, travelled 
to Edo to bring objects and 
products still unknown in the 
Archipelago. This sometimes 


gave rise to words that were a 
combination of Dutch and 
such as kanzume (tin 
сап) from kan ( Dutch for jar or 
can) and zume (from tsumeru, 

Japanese to fill). 

So, the next time you order a 
trade with Japan during its тоге rangaku (Dutch learning) was beer in Japan, remember this little 
than two centuries of self- developed, to study and keep _ bit of history. But make sure you 
imposed isolation, and setupa abreast of foreign, especially say kampai! when you raise your 
trading post on an island off Westem, advances іп technology glass, rather than “proost!” 

4. Numerous Dutch and medicine. (cheers in Dutch) as no one will 
words entered the Japanese Мапу traces of this influence “understand you. Kampoi is a term 
vocabulary over time until the remain, especially in the Japanese borrowed from China where 

i ‘opened to the rest language. Most of the names of have traditionally said “ganbeil” 
of the world in the second half countries are transcriptions from before taking a drink. 
of the 19th century. Dutch: Doitsu (Germany) or ODAIRA Nammer 
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original ad campaigns to win over the public. 
In 1958, for instance, Sapporo Beer launched 
the “Munich Sapporo Milwaukee" slogan, point- 
ing out that these cities famous for beer were 
aligned along latitude 45° north. The slogan 
caught the attention of people who were in- 
creasingly attracted to global destinations 

In the early postwar period, Sapporo was the 
new leader of the reformed market thanks to 
its extensive network of bars in eastern Japan 
(today, one can still have a taste of the good 
old times at the Ginza Lion, a beer hall in 
Tokyo that was first opened in 1934). However, 
with the change in drinking habits and the in- 
troduction of canned beer in 195! 
started drinking at home. This favoured Kirin, 
which rapidly overtook its rivals — a don 
that it maintained until the late 1980s when 
Asahi launched a new product. Asahi Super 
Dry was an instant success (it sold 200,000 
cases in the first two weeks, which rose to more 


, more people 


nce 


than 100 million cases in only three years) pro- 
pelling its brewery to the top of the market ~ a 
position it holds to this day 

Asahi Super Dry's success affected the market in 


two ways: on the one hand, its characteristics 


(“crisp and refreshing taste, reminiscent of some 


northern German beers, without the heavier 
malt flavours of competitors’ products”, according 
to the company's ad campaign) made commercial 
n lighter and fizzier (or, depending on 
one's tastes, blander) than before. On the other 


beer е 


hand, the significant rise in consumer demand 


for dry beers triggered the so-called “Dry Wars 


among the Big Four. Kirin's answer to Asahi’s 
bestseller was Kirin Dry (launched in 1988 with 
an ad campaign featuring actor Gene Hackman) 
and, in 1990, it introduced Ichiban Shibori, but 
the new products, instead of cutting into Asahi's 
lead, ended up competing with Kirin Lager and 
other older beers from the same company 

Sapporo fared even worse and halted production 
of its dry beers after just two years. Suntory, on 
the other hand, realised that fighting Asahi on 
its own turf was useless and instead launched a 


two-pronged offensive, creating Suntory Dry 
5.5,a beer with more punch thanks to an increase 
їп alcohol content from 5% to 5.5% (to highlight 
its strength, the company even hired boxer Mike 
Tyson to promote the new product). Ar the 


same time, it launched а new brand, Malt’s Beer, 


with an “I don't do dry” campaign. 
More recently, in 1994, two market-shaking 
events occurred, First of all, beer makers came 


up with a new creation — a low-malt beverage 
called happoshu — to avoid the punitive alcohol 
tax (see article about the beer market). Further 
confirming Japanese consumers’ lack of taste 
(or maybe their love of cheap booze), this sort 
of “imitation beer” quickly conquered the 
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Advertisement from 1926 for Lager Beer produced by Kirin. 


market, and was later followed by another 
strange creature “new genre”, containing no 
male at all. 

In the same year, the government lowered the 
requirements for getting a beer-manufacturing 
licence froma prohibitive annual output of 2,000 
kilolitres to а mere 60 kilolitres. As а result, 
many small regional breweries popped up around 
the country, finally restoring the diversity that 
had been lacking since the early 20th century. 
To be sure, not all the 180 microbreweries 
currently in business make good beers. But a 
cording to the experts, there are at least 20-2 
Japanese breweries that make first-class products 


in a wide range of styles. 
Even now, when the Japanes 
they only have one thing in mind: chilled, easy- 
to-drink booze that quenches your thirst. While 


think about beer, 


craft beer in the United States enjoys an enviable 
12% market share (22% of the total value of 
beer sales), and its share in other important 
beer-drinking countries is between 5 and 10%, 
in Japan it is still a minuscule 0.8%. However, 
microbreweries are here to stay, and beer con- 
noisseurs now have a chance to taste a wide 
range of craft beers that are as good as similar 
products from the West. 

JEAN DEROME 


макет A heavy tax burden 


Representing 40% ofthe alcohol consumed 
in the country, beer remains popular, but is 
dependent on the economic situation. 


apan loves beer. In absolute terms, it is 
the seventh-largest beer consuming country 
in the world, despite its small size. However, 
in terms of per capita consumption, itis ranked 
50th, with 40.1 litres of beer per person. 
The Japanese beer scene is dominated by four 
main companies — Asahi, Kirin, Sapporo and 
Suntory — which in 2018 accounted for more 
than 94% of the local market. Asahi Beer led the 
pack with a 37.6% share, followed by Kirin 
(30.3%), Sapporo (15.3%) and Suntory (10.2%). 
А fifth company, Okinawa-based Orion, had a 
0.8% share. Products from these brands (especially 
the Big Four) can be found in every supermarket, 
convenience store and bar around the Archipelago. 
The Japanese beer market is divided into three 
categories under the Liquor Tax Law: beer, 
happoshu and “new genre”. In order to under- 
stand how the market works, and how the clas- 
sification system is affecting consumers’ choices, 
it's important to understand the difference be- 
tween these three categories. 
Beer-like malt beverages are divided into four 
categories based on malt content: 67% or higher, 
50 to 67%, 25 to 50%, and less than 25%. Until 
2016, a malt-based beverage was classified as 
beer if the weight of malt extract exceeded 67% 
of the fermentable ingredients. Today, the cut- 
off limit has been lowered to 50%, which means 
that Japanese regulations now forbid the use of 
the word “beer” to describe brews containing 
less than 50% malt (thus allowing up to 50% 
added ingredients including rice, corn, 
sorghum, potato, starch and sugar). Another 
recent innovation in beer-making regulations 
is that a larger variety of ingredients аге now al- 
lowed now including fruit, spices, herbs, veg- 
etables, miso, tea, coffee and even more “exotic” 
things such as oysters, kelp, seaweed and dried 
bonito (mackerel-like fish). 
Traditionally, alcohol tax in Japan has been 
more of a factor than in other beer-drinking 
countries: 77 yen (£0.52) on a 350 ml can com- 
pared to the equivalent of 46 yen (£0.34) in the 
UK, 16 yen (£0.12) in France, nine in the US 
and four in Germany. 
The high alcohol tax, combined with the recession 
of the early 1990s, has contributed to an in- 
creasingly shrinking beer market as total con- 
sumption of beer has sunk from more than 70 
million hectolitres in 1994 to 51 million in 
2017. In addition, the consumers sudden loss 


Advertisement for Orion Brewery, originally established in Okinawa, which has 0.8% of the beer market. 


of interest in beer, particularly prevalent between 
1998 and 2003, was the consequence of the ap- 
pearance on the market of a new alcoholic bev- 
erage, happoshu, in 1994. Having a lower malt 
content, happoshu was placed in a lower tax 
bracket, becoming immediately popular with 
money-strapped booze lovers. When the Japanese 
government raised the tax on Барори containing 
50 to 67% malt, brewers responded by further 
lowering the malt content of their products. 
Today, most happoshu contains less than 25% 
malt, putting it in the lowest tax category of 
low-malt beer. 

The Japanese economy has improved over the 
last few years, resulting in a growth in the beverage 
market overall. However, the beer market has 
continued to contract due toa declining national 
population and shifting trends in alcoholic beverage 
sales. Younger consumers in particular are drinking 
less beer than previous generations. Since 2004, 
even happoshu has suffered from competition 


Kirin has more than 30% of the beer market. 


coming from yet another new kind of drink, so- 
called “new genre": a beer-flavoured beverage that 
cither contains male alternatives (e.g soybeans) 
ога mix of happoshu and another type of alcohol. 
When comparing 350 millilitres cans, tax on 
“new genre” brands is only 28 yen (£0.18) while 
even the cheapest happoshu is saddled with a tax 
of nearly 47 yen (£0.35). As a result, the con- 
sumption of “new genre” beers in 2017 wasalmost 
three times that of happoshu. 
The 2019 consumption tax hike has contributed 
to the negative affect on popular attitudes 
towards spending, and has further strengthened 
the tendency to select low-priced, high-quality 
products. The Big Four must have lobbied like 
crazy to resuscitate their troubled beer production 
because starting from October this year the 
government is going to overhaul the alcohol 
tax system. In the next six years, tax on traditional 
beer will be lowered while that on “new genre” 
and cheaper happoshu will be bumped up until, 
in 2026, all three categories will be unified 
under a 54.25 yen (£0.4) tax. 
While the mainstream beer market has gone 
through tough times, locally produced craft 
beers are gradually gaining popularity. At 1%, 
their market share is still small, but things are 
looking promising. Allin all, despite the declining 
trend in consumption, beer (including bapposhu 
and “new genre”) still has a 40% share of the 
market, making beer by far the most popular 
alcoholic beverage in Japan. 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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ENCOUNTER Happiness in a glass 


Journalist Noda Кико? discovery of 
beer mirrors the Japanese encounter 


with this drink. 


hile Japan has been in love with 
beer for more than a century, 
most people know little about 


the vast and varied beer-making scene that exists 
outside the pilsner style that still rules the 
domestic market. In 2010, to remedy the problem 
and educate the public, a group of beer experts 
and writers established the Japan Beer Journalists 
Association (JBJA). Members of this loose or- 
ganisation collect and share beer information, 
Visit breweries, cover beer events, and host work- 
shops and tastings. Zoom Japan talked about 
the Japanese beer scene with JBJA’s vice chair- 
woman, Nopa Ikuko. Besides teaching at the 
Beer Journalist Academy, NODA writes for several 
magazines including Beer Okoku (Beer Kingdom) 
and has edited and written various beer books. 
A staunch supporter of craft beers, NODA has 
been trying to convince the Japanese for more 
than ten years thar there is a huge exciting 
world outside the narrow domestic Pilsner mar- 
and that beer can be enjoyed in many dif- 
ferent ways. “When people think about beer, 
especially during the hot and muggy Japanese 
summer, they can only come up with one image: 
grabbing a cold beer and a plate of fried food at 
а rooftop beer garden,” she says. “But a chilly 
beer in summer is not the only option available. 
There are many different kinds of beer out 


there, and some can and should be enjoyed at 
warmer temperatures. Then, of course, there 
are chocolate or banana-flavoured beers, and 
some that are as sour as vinegar. That comes as 
a shock to many people here.’ 

Nopa’s life has been a slow journey of discovery 
as she has gone through several shocking ex 
riences herself on her way to beer enlightenment. 
“I clearly remember my first beer,” she says. 
“My father used to drink beer every night. He 
would start drinking while my mother was still 
cooking dinner, even before our family of seven 
assembled around the dining table. He always 
drank Kirin Classic Lager, without fail. It was 
definitely in a bottle, not a can. My grandfather 
preferred hot sake, but for my father, nothing 
beat drinking beer with salted squid. 

“As I watched this scene every night over many 
years, I told myselfit looked delicious even though 
I was just a child. So after graduating from high 
school, I decided to give it a try. One night, my 
friend came to stay at my house. I waited for 
everybody to fall asleep then I sneaked into the 
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Eri Rechsteiner tor Zoom japan 


Journalist Nopa Ikuko has built her life around her passion for beer. 


kitchen and took one of dad’s beers from the 
fridge. After one sip of the cold liquid, my friend 
and I looked at cach other, our eyes wide open 
with surprise, and we exclaimed, “it’s good 
(laughs)!” I just loved beer’s bitter taste. I guess 


loving booze wasalready in my DNA. Afterall, I 
соте from Yamagata Prefecture. Anyway, that 
night I thought, I'm an adult now!” 

The next step in Nopa’s beer education came 
through manga. “I can't explain why I love beer 


without mentioning FURUYA Mitsutoshi’s Bar 
Lemon Heart,” she says. “I started reading it in 
the early ’90s. This manga is a bible for every 
booze lover. The main characters are the bar- 
tender of the bar in the title and a couple of 
regular customers, one of whom has zero knowl- 
edge about alcohol and such things. This comic 
covers all kinds of drinks, of course, and Thad a 
chance to learn a lot. 

“In one episode, Matsu-chan, one of the cus- 
tomers, drinks a cassis-lavoured Timmermans. 
‘That's how I first learned about the existence of 
Belgian beers. Moreover, I was surprised that 
beer could contain fruit. At the time, you couldn't 
really find that kind of beer in Japan. After 
reading that manga scene, the doors of intellectual 
curiosity opened in front of my eyes.” 

Nopa eventually drank Timmermans at a Belgian 
Beer Fair held at Printemps Ginza, a Tokyo de- 
partment store. "I had developed a little bit of an 
obsession for that cassis beer, so I snapped one 
up as soon as I saw it,” she says. “Then I bought 
another one whose label was decorated with a 
stained glass motif, which I love, and went home 
to drink them on my balcony. For me, drinking 
beer while reading something on my balcony is 
the perfect way to have a great time.” 

The second beer, which NODA had bought on 
awhim, proved to be another eye-opener. "Once 
again I went WOW, what's this? It had a deep 
fruity feel like ripe figs and was a little bit spicy. 
That was my first encounter with Leffe Radieuse, 
a beer made in one of those Belgian monasteries. 
Thad only bought it because it had a lovely 
label, but I discovered an entirely different 
world; a spicy beer with a very complex taste, 
with notes of orange rind and coriander seeds.” 
NODA was so affected by that experience that 
she decided to visit the place where such incredible 
beers were made. “I was planning to go to 
England and France on holiday for two weeks,” 
she says, “but I immediately called the travel 
agency and asked them to include Belgium in 
my trip. Some experiences are so powerful that 
they make people change their behaviour.” 
Nopa's third formative encounter was with 
draft beer. “I think it was around 1996 or "97," 
she says. “I found a bottle of Ginga Kogen beer. 
Again, I bought it mostly because of its label — 
а cute reindeer — but I certainly didn’t regret 
my choice. First of all, I was surprised by its 
soft, sweet banana flavour. It’s a German-style 
white beer, and I later learned that it was made 
with wheat. I realised that even in Japan one 
could find delicious beer, neither too sweet nor 
too bitter.” 

After graduating, NODA found а job as a hotel 
receptionist, but with the arrival of the internet 
she realised that working with computers would 
give her the freedom to work wherever she 


“Anew kind of place has appeared, which provides a complete experience by creating a space where you 


can enjoy good beer and food, and hospitality”. 


wanted. “When I talked to a friend about my 
aspirations, she pointed out that I liked books 
and magazines, so I should become an editor. 
And so did,” she says. 

Nopa found a part-time job at ASCII (now 
called ASCII Media Works), a company that 
specialised in computer magazines. “I worked 
at MAC People, a publication devoted to Apple 
products such as the Macintosh and was aimed 
at beginners to intermediate users,” she says. 
“Nowadays, desktop publishing (DTP) is the 
rule, but at the time, ASCI's magazines were 
the only ones that used DTP so they were really 
cutting edge. 

“My first chance to be involved in beer-related 
work was the series Let's meet at the bar by the 
same magazine, which became a series in around 
2003/2004. We would meet people from the 
IT industry to talk about their work over a 
beer or two. Then a former colleague who knew 
loved beer said that he was planning to compile 
abook on the subject and asked me to contribute. 
That book turned into the series called Let’ 
drink the finest beer. 

In those years there was a particular interest in 
forcign beers, but local microbreweries were 
mostly overlooked. “I began researching stores 
and bars that specialised in Belgian, German and 
other foreign brands,” NODA says. “I think the 
major turning point regarding people’s awareness 
of local craft production was the Craft Beer 
Marker chain that opened in 2011. Suddenly, 
you had several places that were offering good 
food and beers nobody had tasted before, and at 
reasonable prices. It created a lot of talk and at- 


tention around the craft beer movement. Thanks 
to this chain, the number of new beer drinkers 
has also increased significantly. 

“From business point of view, craft beer cannot 
be said to have a high-profit margin because of 
the high production costs, And when it comes 
to foreign beer, you have to add import expenses. 
But this bar introduced a system of uniform, 
two-tier prices (currently it’s 490 yen (£3.62) 
for a glass and a very competitive 790 
(£5.83) for a pint), which is relatively inexpensive 
for the Japanese market. From that starting 
point, the number of craft beer bars has increased 
very quickly.” 

According to NODA, this revolution is gradually 
changing the beer pub industry. “Without any 
doubr, it’s been a big trend for the past few 
years,” she says. “A new kind of place has appeared, 
which provides a complete experience by creating 
aspace where you can enjoy good beer and food, 
hospitality, and a continually changing lineup 
of new suggestions. It's a new philosophy i 
that customers are encouraged to interact with 
the owners who are always happy to advise them 
about choosing the right beer.” 

Currently, there are more than 400 microbrew- 
eries in Japan, and the craft beer market, though 
still very small, is constantly growing. “The 
current boom began in 1994, when the govern- 
ment relaxed its tax laws,” NODA says. “However, 
many of the craft beers — or jibiiru (local beers) 
as they were called — produced until the turn of 
the century were expensive and pretty bad 
because a lot of brewers lacked the necessary 
experience and knowhow. It was the kind of 


in 
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novelty beer tourists might be tempted to buy 
as a souvenir, but would never make the mistake 
of buying a second time. 

“Things began to change about 10-15 years 
ago when Japanese brewers began го enter 
their products in international competitions, 
bur the real turning point happened in 2015 
when Japan's four major companies started 
investing in brewing craft beer. Beer sales had 
been shrinking for several years, and the Big 
Four needed a new product that differed from 
the usual Pilsner style that had dominated the 
market since the beginning of the 20th century. 
Kirin, in particular, has led the way by coop- 
erating with local microbreweries and sharing 
its long experience and huge technical knowhow. 
This collaboration has contributed in consid- 
erably increasing the average quality of domestic 
craft beer." 

Мора is very hopeful about the role that Kirin, 
Asahi and the other major brewers can play in 
diversifying the domestic beer market. “Think 
about what they did with happoshu and “new 
genre” beer,” she says. “On the one hand, the 
Big Four deserve a lot of respect for creating 
these wildly popular new beverages. However, 
I think it's a pity they used their experience 
and superior technology to develop something 
ce happoshu. After all, it was only created to 
avoid the punitive alcohol tax. If you ask me, 
they could have put their skills to much better 
use. Moreover, this new category has created 
some confusion, because there are some foreign 
beers — real beers — that in Japan are labelled as 
happoshu only because they contain coriander 
or fruit and have a low alcohol content.” 


According to NODA, the other significant thing 
that has happened in the last few years has been 
a change in attitude in the craft beer industry. 
“Originally, beer-making was imported from 
abroad,” she says. “Even the whole craft beer 
concept was born in Europe and later adopted 
and further developed and made cool by Amer- 
ican brewers. As for Japanese brewers, for many 
years they were content with just copying foreign 
beer-making, whether it was in the British or 
American style. But in the last few years they've 
learned to introduce original brewing methods 
and local ingredients such as Japanese herbs, 
seaweed, etc. One type of beer Japanese brewers 
do very well is fruit beer. Each region is famous 
for a certain fruit, and beer makers use them to 
their advantage. Peaches, natsu mikan (bitter 
summer oranges), grapefruit, you name it. Japan- 
ese brewers are very good at striking the right 
balance between а beer's characteristics and 
fruit to complement it.” 

When asked what she likes the most about her 
job, NODA says it is the beer itself, but she’s 
quick to add that other elements are equally 
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Founded in 2013, Вйги Okoku is the bible for beer lovers in the Archipelago. 


important. “I like the act of choosing different 
beers depending on the situation,” she says. 
“Where I'm drinking, with whom, what I'm 
eating with that beer; all these things must be 
taken into consideration and, for me at least, it 
makes the whole experience even more fun and 
interesting. When you think about it, beer is a 
sort of communication tool. Choosing a beer is 
a very subjective thing; it's a way both to get to 
know yourself and the people you're drinking 
with. Irs fun to sce what other people drink, 
what choices they make.” 

Nopa loves drinking in bars and pubs because 
the concept behind each one is different, and 
thanks to the bartenders’ knowledge and friend- 
liness she always gets to discover wonderful 
new brands. Unfortunately, COVID-19 has 
seriously curtailed her outings, but she’s trying 
to help the industry as much as she can. “I 


often buy directly from the breweries,” she 
says. “I confess I haven't been to а bar for a few 
months now, but I've bought a five-litre con- 
tainer and I get it filled at the bar so I can keep 
drinking on the safety of my veranda with my 
husband. It's the least I can do to support 
people involved in beer... and my drinking 
habits (laughs).” 

Apart from beer, NODA has other hobbies in- 
cluding scuba diving, and relishes the opportunity 
to combine these two passions whenever she 
can. “Baird Beer built a factory in Shuze 
Shizuoka Prefecture, in 2014,” she says. “Shuzenji 
isa hot spring area on the Izu Peninsula, and Izu 
is a mecca for diving. So for me, a trip there is a 
chance to enjoy scuba diving in the morning, а 
dip in the hot springs in the evening, and excellent 
craft beer at night. Is the full package!” 
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ADVENTURE Baird Beer, small but strong 


Founded in 2000, this microbrewery’s 
high quality produce has been 
successful in Japan and abroad. 


he Izu Peninsula just south of Tokyo is 
popular for its beaches, hot springs and 
I gorgeous nature. Since 2014, it has been 
attracting a new kind of fun seeker: beer lovers. 
That's because microbrewery Baird Beer moved 
its headquarters to Shuzenji,a famous hot spring 
resort surrounded by rolling green hills in the 
central region of the peninsula. 
Besides the company's offices and beer factory, 
the massive Brewery Gardens Shuzenji feature a 
large area full of fruit, vegetables and, most im- 
portantly, hop plants, all grown and harvested 
by the employees. The aforementioned beer 
lovers, though, usually skip the scenery and head 
directly to the third-Aoor taproom where 12 
Baird beers are served year-round alongside a se- 
lection of three ог four seasonal beers — an amaz- 
ingly wide and varied lineup. Shuzenji, moreover, 
is just one of nine taprooms (including one in 
Los Angeles) that the company either runs directly 
or has licensed to partners. 
А tour of the factory reveals an area where the 
microbrewer's artisanal ethics have been espoused, 
as well as the atest technology to get things done 
more quickly and more effectively. Their original 
milling machine, for instance, could mill about 
2 kilogram of malt in 10 minutes. The current 
опе is able to mill about 12 kilogram in just one 
minute, They have three brewing systems (60, 
10, and 2.5 hectolitres respectively). The biggest 
one is only semi-automated, which means that 
someone still has to load the malt at the bottom 


ofthe machine. Fresh hops are stored in a different 
area. In many breweries in Japan, hops are desic- 
cated and then compacted into pellets. The prob- 
lem with this practice is that they lose some of 
their characteristics, so at Baird they only use 
fresh hops. 

The hop pit is an ingenious machine that looks 
like a giant tea strainer and allows the brewers to 
add various flavours, such as oranges for their 
Carpenter Mikan Ale. The bottling plant is also 
semi-automated, The bottles are still loaded on 
by hand, bur from that point on, the cleaning, 
labelling, filling and capping are all automated. 
With the ability to do all these operations in less 
than a minute, the Baird Beer brewery can bottle 
over 100 beers a minute. 

Founded by American-born Bryan Baird and 
his wife Sayuri in 2000, Baird is the typical 
success story of a once tiny company that has 
made it big (atleast in microbrewery terms). 
When it was founded, Baird was the smallest li- 
censed brewery in Japan — actually more a nano- 
brewery than a microbrewery ~ but it has gradually 
expanded to the point that today it has nearly 
100 full and part-time employees and has arguably 
become the best-known microbrewery in Japan. 
However, as they say, their start was anything 
bur easy. “When I came to Japan after finishing 
grad school in the States, craft beer — ог jbiiru (lo 
cal beer) as it was called at the time — was getting. 
alot of attention,” Baird says. “The government 
had just deregulated the beer industry and hun- 
dreds of microbreweries and brewpubs were pop- 
ping up everywhere. Though I've never been a 
home-brewer, I've always been very passionate 
about craft beer and decided to give it a try.” 


The microbrewery uses three brewing systems (60,10 and 2.Shectolitres respectively). 


In 1997, Baird quit his office job in Tokyo and 
enrolled at brewing school in the U.S. where he 
completed an intensive 11-week apprenticeship 
programme in brewing science and engineering. 
“Back in Japan, I felt I needed more practical ex- 
perience, so I cobbled together a tiny brewing 
system out of used kegs, set it up on our veranda 
and began brewing pilot batch after pilot batch. 
This was the actual system with which we 
launched our original brewery-pub. It was so 
tiny (30-litre batches) that I had to brew very 
frequently, and this helped me gain invaluable 
experience in a very short time.” 

However, by the time Bryan and Sayuri opened 
their original brewery-pub in Numazu, Shizuoka 
Prefecture, the tide had changed and the initial 
interest in jibiiru had been replaced by a generally 
negative attitude towards a product that was 
pretty bad in most cases. “Our first big problem 
was how to overcome the largely negative image 
that the industry had garnered for itself in those 
carly years,” Baird says. “The other major challenge 
was simply that we were brewing a kind of beer 
that had never really existed in Japan before, and 
people didn’t know what to make of it. Japan is 
a conservative, relatively conformist society, and 
going against the grain is difficult. It’s true that 
the Japanese are very curious about food, but 
when it comes to beer, there’s an established 
preconception that beer equals light fizzy Pilsner, 
Back in the day, the Japanese learned beer-making 
from the Germans, and for about a century, 
Pilsner was the only available kind in this country. 
So if you produce something with more character 
= let's say ales inspired by the English, Belgian or 
American craft brewing traditions, you are 
basically running into a wall.” 

Baird is one of very few brewers in Japan that 
uses secondary fermentation, where additional 
food sources for the still-active yeast in the un- 
pasteurised beer are added to bottles and kegs. 
“As the yeast feeds on the sugars, it gives off gas, 
creating a natural, mild carbonation,” Baird says. 
“I much prefer this method to directly adding 
carbon dioxide, but the Japanese are used to 
heavily-carbonated Japanese lagers, and some of 
my early customers were utterly confused.” 
Bryan and Sayuri opened their original taproom 
in a blue-collar fishing town where customers 
only wanted to drink an ice-cold Pilsner. They 
quickly realised that if they wanted to succeed, 
they had to create a market out of nothing. 
“Unfortunately, having a great product is not 
enough,” Baird says. “The other key factor in 
growing sales in a nascent market like craft beer 
in Japan is constant consumer education. The 
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more consumers understand what you are doing, 
and why, the more open they are to the experience. 
This sore of education, though, takes time and 
requires persistence 

“That's why we started as a brewery-pub. First 
of all, on the economic side, we had such a 
small production capacity that selling our beer 
wholesale was not enough, and we wanted to 
keep the entire retail profit margin, But more 
importantly, we were determined to brew a 
very flavourful beer, full of character, and we 
knew that other bars and pubs would cither 
not touch our beer or would have a difficult 
time selling it to their customers.” 

In 2003, the company moved up to a 250-litre 
system and began bottling beers to sell to increase 
revenue. One customer introduced the Bairds to 
Міна Eiko, the graphic designer who would 
go on to create the distinctive artwork found on 
Baird Beer's bottles. 

‘The company continued to grow, expanding to 
а 1,000-litre batch brewing system in 2006 and 
opening its first Tokyo location, the Nakameguro 
Taproom, in 2008. The same year, Baird also 
began exporting its beer, first to America, and 
then to several additional countries. 

Finally, after ten years in the business, the mi- 
crobrewery began го gain real traction and 
achieved a certain amount of security. In 2010, 
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The beautiful labels on the Baird Brewery bottles were created by the artist Nismoa Eiko. 
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their efforts were also recognised internationally 
when they were awarded three gold medals ar 
the annual World Beer Cup. 

Despite the evolution of Baird's brewing processes, 
the beers they make have largely stayed true to 


their original recipes as Bryan maintains creative 
control over the recipes. 

“To me, each of the beers we make tells a story,” 
he says. “Some of them commemorate historical 
events. One such beer is the Kurofune (Black 
Ship) Porter which represents the arrival of the 
American fleet led by Commodore Perry. My 
father was a history professor and has instilled a 
love of world history into me. The origin of other 
beers is closer to my family history and personal 
experiences. The Kabocha (pumpkin) Country 
Girl, for example, is dedicated to my mother, who 
grew up in the countryside growing pumpkins.” 
Baird Beer's lineup shows David's original ap- 
proach to beer-making. The Wabi-Sabi Japan 
Pale Ale, for instance, is flavoured with wasabi 
and green tea and is the perfect example of their 
brewing philosophy. “If think the flavour will 
suit my beer and can be made with subtlety and 
balance, ГЇЇ try to make something with it." 
Baird says. Their Asian Beauty Biwa Ale and 
Shizuoka Summer Mikan (made with Japanese 
apricots and oranges respectively) also reflect 
this. “АП these beers are finely balanced to not 


overpower one particular flavour. When I finished 
brewingschool in 1997, American brewers hated 


fruited beers be 
cheap way to attract new customers. It was just 
putting some raspberry extract into a wheat beer. 
I came from that mould, and my brewing phi- 
losophy is about minimal processing in terms of 
hops and barley. But that doesn’t mean you 
cannot add other ingredients, even fruit, as long 
as they are natural, in season, fresh, and they are 
Put through the fermentation process. The end 
result is a beer where the extra ingredients only 
add a subtle flavour. The last thing you want to 
do is to be confused with those “souvenir” 


use they saw them as just а 


flavoured beers catering to tourists.” 
For Baird, good craft beer is all about character, 
and character comes from the interplay of balance 
and complexity. “Poorly made craft beer tends 
tobe complex, but it lacks balance,” he says.” Great 
craft beer possesses both balance and complexity. 
For us, the key to achieving this character is 
minimal processing. Therefore, we begin by se- 
lecting ingredients that are minimally processed 
(eg barley, whole-flower hops, fresh whole fruit, 
ес). Then we use these ingredients in as simple 
and unprocessed a way as possible. For example, 
we do nor filter our beer and we naturally car- 
bonate it in the container through secondary 
fermentation, much like Champagne.” 


Though craft beer's share is still a tiny 1% of the 
national market, Japan has a vibrant local scene 
that is slowly but surely gaining new fans. Tasting 
craft beer in this country may still be a hit-and- 
miss experience, but nowadays the movement is 
not considered a joke anymore. Still, Baird thinks 
thar compared to other countries, Japan poses 
many difficulties for would-be commercial brewers. 
“First and foremost, in Japan the tax on each 
litre of beer is 220 yen (£1.62), one of the highest 
rates in the world,” he says. “This adds 77 yen 
(£057) to cach can of beer. But the most formidable 
obstacle is the licensing process. Japanese bureau- 
crats exercise a tight control through their licensing 
system. The process takes а long time (in our 


case, approximately one year) and is somewhat 


subject to the arbitrary unwritten whims of the 
bureaucrats. On the upside, once the brewing li 
cence isissued, they have a very hands-off attitude 
and are non-intrusive in their dealings with 
brewers. Also, in Japan you hardly ever find that 
pseudo-moral prohibitionist-type of sentiment 
regarding alcohol that you might find elsewhere.” 
e, craft beer 


is and will always remain an inherently niche 


Technical and economic issues asi 


marker. E 


п in bigger markets with a longer 
tradition, like in America, the craft beer sector 
is barely able го grow beyond 10% of the overall 
beer market. "Аз soon as you put real character 
and complexity into a product — any product 
jou're putting a limit on how 
ап reach,” Baird says. “This is 
in a country such as Japan, 
which is dominated by the same kind of light 


for that matter 


many people you 


а problem, especial 


Pilsners. That's why a market for craft beer de- 
pends on education. Ja 
ample, haven't recognised yet that the craft beer 
market is expanding and is worth investing in. 
We are introducing real diversity and a unique 
local element into the beer market in Japan, 
which is a major departure from the approach 
of the industrial brewers.” 


езе retailers, for ex- 


However, at the end of the day, the biggest 
barrier to craft beer going mainstream, according 
to Baird, is a lack of truly outstanding brands. 
“More Japanese brewers may be taking medals 
and accolades at international events such as 
the World Beer Cup, but too much craft beer 
in Japan is still pretty mediocr 
order for micro-brewers to be taken seriously, 
the ocean of so-so craft beer needs to evaporat 
and more really well-balanced and characterful 
beer needs to be produced and marketed. Un- 
fortunately, the typical Japanese craft brewery 
is tiny with a very small market footprint. This 
impedes market reach.” 

Baird's view of the local craft beer scene is far from 


7 he says. “In 


ry 


positive. “The Japan craft beer industry has been 
around for 25 years now, and we have been a 
player for 20 of those years,” he says. “While there 


Знксера Shinya is director of Brewery Operations at the Baird Brewing Company. 


are pockets of excellence and vibrancy within the 
community here, the overall picture is rather bleak, 
particularly now with the COVID-19 situatior 
An unexpected boost to micro-brewers may come 
from the Big Four beer companies (Asahi, 
Sapporo and Suntory), which have recently started 
investing in research and coming up with their 
own craft beers. “They say that imitation is the 


бшп, 


sincerest form of flattery,” Baird says.” After ай, 
craft beer brings with it a certain sex appeal that 
interests the industrial brewers. This said, I would 
call their beer “crafty” rather than real craft beer. 
Mainstream companies got into craft beer only 
for economic reasons. They saw that the core in- 
dustrial lagers were not selling as well as before 
because the population was shrinking and people 
were drinking less so they decided they had to do 
something about it. But putting a “craft” label on 
your beer is not enough. The craft beer these 


companies are making tends to be well balanced 
but lacks complexity. In the end, craft is about 
real creativity, real craftsmanship and authenticity. 
On the other hand, major beer companies like to 
play it safe. It’s just not in their DNA. We compete 
оп character, flavour, and personality. Industrial 
brews ha Бойу. As а craft 
raft brewers and 


industrial brewers are distinct animals. I don't 
believe we are in direct zero-sum competition.” 
Bryan Baird may be leading the craft beer revolu- 
tion, but he knows all too well that resting on his 
laurels and enjoying his hard-earned success is 
the last thing he can afford to do, especially during 
these difficult times. But a weak national market 
and coronavirus-related problems aside, Baird 
Beer remains committed to spreading its name 
and passion for beer around Japan and beyond. 
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AMBITON Orion looks up to the stars 


Although its strong local roots enabled 
it to rise to the top, the brewery is now 
threatened by competition. 


ome people say that Okinawa is not in 
$: p раена 

ight. With its subtropical climate, Chi- 
nese-influenced culture and American military 
bases, the former Ryukyu Kingdom almost 
feels like a separate country. After all, the ar- 
chipelago is 1,560 kilometres away from Tokyo, 
and more than 650 kilometres separate its 
capital, Naha, from Japan's southernmost tip. 
So it does not come as a surprise that these 
islands have a few original features. Take enter- 
tainment, Many Japanese are crazy for profes- 
sional wrestling but, until recently, Okinawa 
had its own league. Okinawa Pro Wrestling 
was a completely different world inhabited by 
goofy characters who relied more on physical 
slapstick comedy than traditional athletic prowess. 
One of them was Mensore Oyaji (aka NAKAJIMA 
Yohei). A caricature of the stereotypical good- 
for-nothing lazy Okinawa guy (at least as seen 
by the rest of Japan), he sported a Kariyushi 
shire (the Okinawan equivalent of the Aloha 
shire from Hawaii), wore a mask, balanced a 


bowl of ramen on top of his head and always 
had a can of Orion Beer in his hand. 

In fact, Orion Beer is another unique Okinawan 
thing and the reason for this long-winded in- 
troduction. Few things are as Okinawan as 
Orion. This brand has dominated the local 
market for 60 years, and its 1% national market 
share, though tiny in comparison with the Big 
Four (Asahi, Kirin, Sapporo and Suntory) still 
makes it the fifth-largest beer brewery in Japan. 
Founded by GUSHIKEN Sosei in 1957, the 
company's original name was Okinawa Beer 
Co., Ltd. Only a decade had passed since the 
islands were devastated in the final stages of 
the Pacific War when a quarter of the civilian 
population died. While in the rest of the 
country the Allied occupation had ended in 
1952, Okinawa remained under American mil- 
itary rule, and the local manufacturing industry 
was struggling, 

Actual beer production did not start until 
1959, when the company adopted its current 
name. “They were very hard times,” says KOJIMA 
Mariko, who is in charge of Orion's public re- 
lations. “Every night, the president himself 
would lead all his employees in door-to-door 
campaigns, trying to sell their beer to the many 
cabarets, snack bars and eateries lining Saku- 
razaka Street in Naha City.” 
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Founded in 1957 as the Okinawa Beer Co. Ltd., the brewery was renamed Orion in 1959 


At first, Orion struggled to compete with the 
other major Japanese breweries, but after changing 
from a German-style ко an American-style beer, 
it gained the largest share of the Okinawan 
mark 
1966, beer consumption in Okinawa tripled 
from 5,533 kilolitres to 15,452 kilolitres,” КОЛМА 
says. “The share of Orion Beer consumption in 
Okinawa increased dramatically from approxi- 
mately 14% to 95% during the same period.” 
Orion became a big hit both with the locals and 
American servicemen. According to Stars and 
Stripes, the American military newspaper, “The 
refreshing draft — with its unique flavor profile 
that is light, crisp, malty, with a hint of citrus 
and a slightly bitter finish — has endeared itself 
to US. service members stationed in the islands. 
It is often the first thing mentioned by nostalgic 
veterans recalling their Okinawa deployments.” 
By the way, you may wonder where the name 
(Orion comes from. “It was the winning suggestion 
in a public competition,” КОМА says. “The 
company was in search ofa more appealing name 
and on November 1, 1957 it placed an ad in the 
newspapers, inviting all the islanders to take part. 
As participants had a chance to win money prizes, 
the competition attracted more than 2,500 entries. 
Out of the 823 names proposed, Orion was se- 
lected for its association with Okinawa and its 
popularity with the locals.” 

Orion, needless to say, is the name of one of the 


“During the seven years from 1957 to 


most conspicuous and recognisable constellations 
in the night sky 


of dreams and aspiration,” КОЛМА says."Besides, 


Stars are often used as a symbol 


the commander of the U.S. forces at the time 
was a three-star general.” 
Companies often go to great lengths to create 
logos and mottos with widespread appeal and 
profound meanings, but Orion Beer's logo is 
especially interesting. The cut “О” in Orion, 
for instanc an incomplet 
“This signifies our desire to pursue our ideals 
and complete the circle,” KOJIMA says. “Also, 
the “i” in the centre portrays a person, and the 
dot on top of it, that’s the person's head, 
stands for the southern sun. Our logo, in other 
words, is the symbol of a future-oriented com- 
pany which grows by maintaining solidarity 
around a complete circle. 
The Orion constellation even played a part in 
the choice of the corporate colours, red and 
blue. In fact, Orion’s brightest stars are blue- 
white Rigel (Beta Orionis) and red Betelgeuse 
(Alpha Orionis). “There are other reasons 
too,” KOJIMA explains. “Orion Red stands for 
the southern sun, It's also a symbol for burning 
passion, and expresses energy and solidarity. 
Orion Blue represents the sea and sky of Oki- 
nawa, symbolises harmony with nature and is 
an expression of water, freshness and purity.” 
Water, of course, is a fundamental ingredient 
in beer making, and Orion is always careful to 
give credit for the quality of its beer to its 
“Orion uses water that comes 


is actual 


water source. 
from springs from the mountain just behind 
y уз. “Of course, other 
important ingredients contributed to Orion 
Beer's taste. Though Orion is often described 


as an American-style beer owing to its light, 
non-bitter flavour, its ingredients come from 
several different places. We only select the 
highest quality male, primarily from Germany, 
bur also from Australia. Our hops are grown 
in the Czech Republic’s Saaz and Germany's 
Hallertau regions. They are then nurtured a 
step further, as they are fully ripened during 
the controlled production process to bring 
our their full flavour.” 

Aside from beer-making, Orion prides itself 
on being a responsible, environmentally friend- 
ly company. Recycling is a byword at Orion, 
with everything being allocated a second life 
after the beer has been brewed. Hops, yeast, 
malt and grain mash are recycled as fertilisers 
or animal feed, while glass beer bottles are 
cleaned and sterilised and used an average of 
20 times. Even the old, worn plastic beer 
cases are crushed and remoulded into some- 
thing else. 

All these factors should have turned Orion 
into a successful brewery. Yet the reality of 
the Japanese beer market is such that the Big 
Four leave precious little space for competitors. 
Even a company with such a long history as 
Orion continues to struggle not only to expand 
its reach but even to defend its home turf 
from other brands. 

For many years, Orion enjoyed the preferential 
treatment accorded by the government to 
Okinawan firms, When the United States 
returned the archipelago to Japan, in 1972, 
local beer companies were exempted from 
paying the notoriously punitive alcohol taxes. 
‘The exemption was supposed to last for only 
five years, but it was repeatedly renewed until 
2007. To give an example of the kind of 
safety net that Orion enjoyed for 35 years, in 
the 2001 fiscal year, the exemption saved the 
brewer 2 billion yen or 1.6% of the company's 
net profits. 

In the meantime, the Big Four’s superior mar- 
keting resources and affordable products — in- 


cluding their cheaper happoshu — were eating 
away at Orion’s dominant position in Okinawa. 
In 2002, its local market share, which once 
stood at 90%, had dwindled ro 60%, while 
Kirin had reached an alarming 25%. 

This prompted the company to join forces 
with Asahi, In 2002, in a move that was 
criticised by many local observers, Orion agreed 
to manufacture Asahi beers in Okinawa, in 
return for Asahi’s technical, marketing and 
product development support and its assistance 
in selling Orion beer in the rest of the country 
through its sales network. 

Nearly 20 years on, the gamble appears not to 
have paid off, and things have increasingly 
worsened on the home front as Asahi’s expan- 
sion in Okinawa has been mainly at the cost 
of Orion's share. And the decline does not 
seem to be easing: the brewery has continued 
to lose ground in each of the last six years. Its 
current market share is 44%. 


Orion's share of the market has fallen from 95% to 44% today. 


Apparently, changing habits in beer con- 
sumption at home are hurting Orion the 
most. Since the pioncering times of founder 
GusHIKEN, the company has cultivated its 
relationship with bars and restaurants, and 
even now the volume sold in such places is 
very high. However, the level of sales in su- 
permarkets is low as the same people, when 
they are at home, tend to drink other brands, 
This prompted Orion to enter the chubai 
(shochu highball) market in 2019. 

The situation abroad seems better. In 2016, 
Orion opened its first overseas sales office in 
“Taiwan, and the company has started expanding 
in countries already familiar with Okinawa. 
Orion Draft is now sold in a number of Asian 
countries as well as Russia, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the U.S. where 
voted Best Beer at the Northern California 


was 


Premium Sake Fest four years in a row. 
Mario BATTAGLIA 
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ËPEATING & DRINKING 


aovi Beer brings food to life 


Author of a reference work on the 
subject, journalist NODA Ikuko discusses 
the relationship between beer and food. 


her extensive knowledge of beer and food 

to publish a fun and informative book called 
Biiru no Pearingu ga Yoku Wakaru Hon (How 
to Master Beer Pairing), and she was kind enough 
to share with Zoom Japan some of the secrets 
for the best way to enjoy beer and food. 


| п 2018, beer journalist МОРА Ikuko used 


Why did you decide to write this book? 
Nopa Ikuko: One day I happened to be at a 
tasting event and I came across a seemingly im- 
possible pairing: a raspberry-flavoured beer — 
Kirin Jazzbery — and shuto, or pickled bonito 
(mackerel-like fish). Shuto is quintessential Japan- 
ese food and has a strong, pungent smell, It goes 
very well with sake, but a raspberry-flavoured 


craft beer?... I was very skeptical, so you can 
imagine my shock when I tried them together 
and it turned out to be а fantastic combination. 
By that time, I had already worked on a few 
beer-related book projects, both as a writer and 
editor, and I was increasingly interested in this 
particular subject after attending many bee 
pairing events and sharing my thoughts 
Fujiwara Hiroyuki, the Chairman of the Japan 
Beer Journalists But the 
Jazzbery/shuto tasting was the clincher. I decided 
then and there that I wanted to devote an entire 
book to beer pairing. 


Association. 


It certainly takes a very imaginative mind to 
combine raspberry beer and pickled bonito. 
N. L: That's what I thought too. However, 
Jazzbery’s sourness and fruity aroma help tone 
down shuto's strong fishy smell. The end result 


of this strange combination is something that 
in some respects is completely different; a novel 
taste that's more than the sum of its parts. 


When most people consider food pairing, they 
usually have wine in mind — or sake, if we 
think about Japanese cuisine. However, ac- 
cording to your book, beer is also a perfect 
match for a lot of dishes. 

N. L: Ie is arguably even better than wine and 
sake. Beer goes with a lot more than pizza. In 
fact, beer has a wider range and is far more con- 
genial than wine for many foods. 


ma, 


Моол tkuko’s book is full of surprises. 


Why is thar? 

N. L: When you think about it, sake is made 
with rice and yeast; wine is only grapes and 
yeast. However, in beer-making you can use а 


wide variety of ingredients. Apart from its three 
basic elements — malt, hops and yeast — brewers 
have been adding the most disparate things, 
from herbs, spices and fruit to brown sugar, 
honey and maple syrup. You can practically add 
anything to the basic mix. There's a freedom in 
beer-making that can't be found elsewhere. The 
possible permutations are virtually endless, and 
it's up to the brewer to use his knowhow and 
creativity to make something unique. Now, to 
answer your question, each added ingredient 
results in a beer with a very different favour, 
which in turn increases the number of possible 
food/beer combinations. 

Also, beer has another important characteristic 
that sets it apart from wine and sake: the alcohol 
by volume (ABV), that is the percentage of aleohol 
contained in a certain alcoholic beverage. 

Wine generally contains 9-16% ABV and undiluted 
sake contains 18-20% ABV (although this is 
often lowered to about 15% by diluting with 
water before bottling). Alcohol is there, upfront, 
when you drink wine and sake. However, most 
beers only contain 3-9% ABV. In other words, 
beer is not as strong as other beverag 
not have the same alcoholic impact. This, in my 
opinion, makes it easier to pair with different 
dishes. French, Italian or, of course, Japanese, 
Any cuisine goes well with beer. 

In the end, beer is very forgiving, It would be 
difficult to find a completely wrong combination. 


does 


With wine, for example, you are constantly re- 
minded that red wine shouldn't be drunk with 
fish. Such rules simply do not exist when pairing 
food with beer. 


Are there any pairing rules one should be aware of 
N. L: Yes, there are a few tips that make pairing 
easy even if you are not an expert. The simplest 
thing you can do is choosing food and beer with 
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the same colour. Аз you know, beer comes in 
several colours: blonde, white, red, dark. What 
makes all the difference in the colour and body 
of a beer is how darkly the malt has been roasted: 
the darker the roast, the darker the beer that results 
from this ingredient. For example, stout and coffee 
are dark for the same reasons. In beer's case, the 
roast affects not only the colour of the finished 
beer bur also the body and many of the flavours in 
the brew. So if you follow the colour rule, you 
should pair a dark beer with dark-coloured food. 
Chocolate, for example, isan unusual but excellent 
combination, That's because a dark beer tends to 
havea deeper, more complex set of favours including 
notes of chocolate and toffee favours, which come 
primarily from the malt. A dish that goes well 
with dark beer is beef stew or, if you prefer Japanese 
food, kinpira gobo (chopped burdock root cooked 
in sugar and soy sauce). Yakitori (skewered chicken) 
is another great choice, but only when flavoured 
with sare (a sweet soy sauce-based mixture). On 
the contrary, when you cat salt-Aavoured yakitori 
or white fish you should choose a Pilsner. Raw 
food such as carpaccio and sashimi also go well 
with a blonde beer. 

As you can see, this kind of visual pairing can be 
easily achieved even by people with little or no 
knowledge of beer. Then, of course, there are 
more sophisticated approaches to pairing, based 
оп food and beer aroma and taste, Remember 
that all beers contain three different elements = 


sweetness, sourness and bitterness — in different 
percentages, A rather sweet beer, for example, 
goes well with food that contains a certain 
amount of sweetness, like nimono, which is food 
simmered in dashi stock made with sake, soy 
sauce and a small amount of sweetener. On the 
other hand, the aforementioned Pilsner and 
carpaccio are a good match because they both 
have an element of sourness, Though contrasting 
the flavours of a beer with a dish can be equally 
satisfying and, when well done, often more mem- 
orable. The raspberry beer/shuto combination 
is a case in point. 


EATING & 


DRINKING 


The journalist believes beer is a great accompaniment for many dishes. 


Last but not least, one should not forget about 
beer's cleansing role in a meal, The Japanese love 
to drink beer (e.g the ubiquitous Asahi Super 
Dry) with fried food, and with good reason as 
carbonation naturally makes beer, and Pilsners 
in particular, an ideal option for cleansing the 
palate when eating rich or fatty foods. 


Recently, we've been eating soba noodles quite 
often at home. What kind of beer would you 
suggest with soba? 

N. L: To soba connoisseurs, the noodles’ natural 
flavour is very important, so I would say that it's 
better paired with а weak-Alavoured beer whose 
flavour won't overpower that of soba (noodles 
made from buckwheat flour). Again, Pilsner is а 
very good choice, but my favourite pairing in 
this case would be a Kélsch-style beer. This is a 


pale, bright German beer made in Cologne with 
a mellower taste than Pilsner because it's not as 
sour and bitter. So it’s a perfect match for delicate, 
subtly flavoured Japanese dishes. 
As we are talking about Japanese food and ingre- 
dients, something I'd like people to try with a 
good Pilsner is ginger or the Japanese variety, 
yoga, whose flower buds are used as a garnish 
for miso soup and dishes such as roasted aubergine. 
Its strong, characteristic aroma goes incredibly 
well with light beers. Same thing with shio, a 
mint-like herb, or, to mention something Western 
people are better acquainted with, celery, Actually, 
in Japan there are a few craft beers that are made 
with ginger, sansho (Japanese pepper), and other 
similar plants, so when visiting Japan, you should 
definitely try them. 

INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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The town, which has 26,000 inhabitants, is the leading producer of hops in Japan. 


Tono - at the heart of legends 


The small town, which is the main 
producer ofhops in the archipelago, 


wants to become a city of beer! 


okohama, Sapporo and other big cities 
Y may be the main centres of beer produc- 

tion in Japan, but few places embody the 
country's beer culture like Iwate, Japan's num- 
ber-one hop producing prefecture. It is here, in 
fact, that half of all Japanese hops are grown, and 
the small town of Tono lies at its centre. 
Топо" picturesque farming district is located in 
a basin surrounded by beautiful mountains. It is 
said that in ancient times, the whole region was 
a lake (the syllable ‘To’ in Tono is an Ainu word 
meaning ‘lake’), and later became a prized area 
for horse breeding, farming and hunting. 
For centuries, the Tono basin was completely 
isolated from the rest of the prefecture, and as 
late as the end of the 1980s, a trip to this small 
town still offered a more ог less unadulterated 
view of rural Japan, down to water wheels and 
moss-covered wood footbridges over winding 
streams. Even today, a ride on the Tono-bound 
Kamaishi Line gives you an idea of how isolated 
this region used to be. The single-track train 
weaves its way through narrow valleys and beau- 
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tiful but intimidating mountains that here and 
there open up to reveal tiny hamlets and tightly 
packed rice fields. The forests on both sides of 
the railway are intricate jungles of Japanese cedars 
and chestnut trees that threaten to spill onto the 
tracks, their branches mockingly brushing against 
the sides of the modest two-carriage train. 

Fora long time, Iwate's economic fortunes have 
been linked to hop farming. Indeed, Tohoku is 
the perfect place to grow hops. To begin with, 
the great fluctuation in temperature between day 
and night is said to be ideal for their growth. Also, 
both humidity levels and the risk of typhoons are 


Hops, the green gold of Tono. 


relatively low throughout the year, Because of 


the region's characteristics, Japan's major beer 
companies have long been interested in the area. 
Топо” growers, for instance, have developed a 
partnership with Kirin Beer through which the 
Yokohama-based company buys the town’s 
hop harvest. This includes native varieties like 


Ibuki, a hop with aromatic notes of lemon and 
grapefruit, and Murakami Seven, a variety with 
an aroma of grapes named for Murakami Asahi, 
the Japanese hops researcher and breeder respon- 
sible for its development. 

In my quest for fresh hops and good beer, I first 
paid a visit to the Tono Brewing Company. The 
latest addition to the local beer scene was estab- 
lished in 2017 by a trio of out-of-towners who, 
after a successful crowdfunding campaign, opened 
а brewery-cum-taproom in the city centre. The 
company's representative director, HAKAMADA 
Daisuke, had previously worked around Japan as 
store manager for apparel chain UNIQLO, but 
‘came to Топо to join Next Commons Lab, a start- 
up project aimed at attracting and training entre- 
prencursand breathing new life into the local eco 
omy. He was one of two people — out of 80 appl 
cants — to be chosen to run a new microbrewery. 
“Asa beer lover, I had always dreamed of opening 


my own brewery,” he says, “but must admit that 
in the beginning, it was quite hard. For one thing, 
we had difficulties finding a good location. Even- 
tually, we were lucky го find this abandoned sake 
shop, and thanks го crowdfunding, we were able 
to renovate it and open our taproom.” 

The real problem, though, was nurturing a craft 
beer-loving community in a constantly shrinking 
t. According to off 
population of Tono peaked in around the year 
1960 and has declined steadily over the past 60 


marl jal census data, the 


years. It is now less than it was a century ago. Also, 
according to the town hall, 37.6% of the popu- 
lation is over the age of 65. “Топо only has about 
26,000 inhabitants,” HAKAMADA says, “so it’s 
pretty small to begin with. On top of thar, when 
we opened our taproom, most people were not 
used to craft beer because they had only drunk 
in and Asahi all their life.” 


To be sure, Топо is not new to craft beer аз 


other, bigger brewery was already operating 


Гопо Brewery Company was founded. 
“Kamihei Shuzo is a long-established sake brewery 
that for several years has made the Zumona craft 
beer,” HAKAMADA says. “They are at least five 


times bigger than us 


а sell their beer in shops 
and supermarkets while at the moment we are 
only focusing on the taproom. So we are not in 
direct competition with each other. Rather, we 
both understand that the only way to succeed is 
to work together on different projects and spread 


the word about Топо" craft beer, Recently, we 


have even made a collaboration beer with them 
called One and Only Tono Lager. A part of the 
profits is donated to the campaign to limit 
COVID-19 in Iwate.’ 

mic, HAKAMADA’s taproom 


Because of the pand 
was closed throughout April even though at the 


time Iwate had zero cases of infection. Business 


has been rather sluggish since then. “Recently, eves 


Tono has had its very first case of coronavirus, 


HAKAMADA says, “and people are under-standably 
wary of drinking and 
on the night I visited the taproon 


cating outside.” This said, 


several groups 


of people were enjoying their beer and food. 
However, COVID-19-related problems are only 
part of the picture. More importantly, the local 
hop industry is shrinking and needs an injection 
of money, people and new ideas. Топо" hop- 
growing tradition is 56 years old but it has been 
shrinking for many years now and current hop 
production is about one-seventh of peak levels. 


irst ofall, there is a dearth of young farmers, 
HAKAMADA says. “20 years ago, there were 239 
hop farmers in Топо. Now, there are only 33, 
and last year they reaped 43 tons of hops, far 


below the 229-ton harvest of 1987.” Tono’s si 


uation is mirrored elsewhere around Japan. 
According to the national farmers’ association, 
hop yields in Japan have more than halved over 


Hops, Топоз green gold, is an essential ingredient in the production of beer. 


the past decade from 446 rons in 2008 to 202 
tons in 2018 — only a fraction of the 4,000 tons 
imported from abroad. 

“One reason for the lack of new growers,” HAKA- 
ing, compared to 
other cultivations, requires a higher level of 
investment. Installing the trellises on which the 
long and flexible hop stems grow, and doing 


MADA says, “is that hop far 


maintenance costs money. Another problematic 
issue is the arca’s relationship with Kirin. The 
company’s presence іп Tono goes back many 


years and has monopolised the local market, 
which means that all the farmers have exclusive 
contracts with Kirin. This has been both good 
and bad for the local industry. On the one hand, 
when a big company like Kirin has your back, 
, protected. Whatever you do, you 
know that you are going to sell your entire har- 


you feel saf 


vest. On the other hand, though, this state of 
things has created a static environment that does 
not favour dynamism and innovation.” 

‘Two things must be done to rescue Tono’s hop 
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HAKAMADA Daisuke created the Топо Brewing Company and hopes to become а national reference. 


industry. “Strategically speaking, we have to put 
Tono on Japan's craft beer map once and for all. 
Because the local population is so small, we need 
to attract tourists and beer lovers from both 
abroad and other parts of Japan. Then, as far as 
hop production is concerned, we need to improve 
mechanisation and work efficiency. Local hop 
cultivation is still done with 30- or 40-year-old 
methods. Is very inefficient and results in rela- 
tively poor harvests when compared to foreign 
countries such as Germany that use the latest 
techniques. Therefore farmers need to acquire 
new tools and modernise their cultivation methods. 
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This way, even if the number of farmers continues 
re might be able to maintain the same 
amount of hop yields.” 

One person who has had the same idea as НАКА- 
MADA is YOSHIDA Atsushi. A former ad agency 
worker from Yokohama, he moved to his wife's 
hometown a few years ago to become a farmer, 


to decline, 


first growing padron peppers, a popular type of 
pepper often eaten in Spain as a snack to com- 
plement beer. After switching to hops, YOSHIDA 
imported a set of large-sized machines from Ger- 
many ata cost of 25 million yen and redesigned 
part of his fields to make harvesting quicker and 


more efficient. “By adopting the German 
method,” he says, “the number of days needed 
for trimming old bines away from the rootstock, 
indispensable for starting the year's cultivation 
in April, is reduced to about a seventh, and only 
one worker is required for harvesting, compared 
with three to seven under conventional meth- 
ods.” YOSHIDA”s field is currently only 1 hectare 
wide but he plans to gradually enlarge its culti- 
vation area to 8 hectares by 2026 through farm- 
land consolidation. 

Back at Tono Brewing Compan 
shows me their tiny nanobrewe 


, НАКАМАРА 
Current pro- 
duction is so small that right now they only make 
enough beer for their taproom. However, their 
beer’s quality more than makes up for lack of 
quantity thanks to HAKAMADA's partner, OHTA 
Mutsumi. A former research engineer for NEC 
and Pioneer, he knew nothing about brewing, 
but after passing Next Commons Lab's select 
he visited over 30 breweries throughout the 
country and trained at three of them. In Tono, 
he mainly handles brewing, quality control and 
recipe development 

Tono Brewing Company enjoys a big advantage 
in being located so close to the hop fields. “Hops 
are harvested in August and September,” HAK. 
MADA says. “They not only create beers distinctive 


on, 


bitterness but also sterilise and stabilise the beer 
head, and improve preservation. But hops are 
quick to spoil due to their high water content, so 
they are normally dried at a processing plant just 
after the harvest before being shipped everywhere, 
Luckily, being close to the hop fields enables 
to use freshly picked hops for brewing.” HAKA- 
мАрАЗ and OHTA's brewery has made 25 di 
ent kinds of beer so far, from ales to IPAs and 


us 


stouts. They also make their facilities available 
to local hop farmers and residents, and assist them 
in making beers to their particular requests. 
“Our goal is to turn Tono into a tourist destina- 
HAKAMADA says. “Hopefully, such projects 
as our annual Hops Harvest Festival and the Beer 
Experience tours will help us turn Tono from a 
hop town to a beer town.” 
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JEAN Derome 


DPRACTICAL INFORMATION 


FROM TOKYO, the easiest way is to take the 
Tohoku Shinkansen to Shin-Hanamaki (about 3 
hours). Once there change to the Kamaishi Line 
to Tono (about 55 minutes). 


топо Brewing Company 
https://tonobrewing.com/ 

‘Zumona (Kamihei Shuzo) 

31-19-7 Nukamae, Aozasa-cho, Tono 
Beer Experience 

www.beerexperience.jp 

Hops Harvest Festival 

www. facebook.com/tonohopharvestfes/ 
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Tuesdays 


A great paradigm shift is emerging in 
the structure of society in the midst of the COVID-19 
Crisis, Foremost intellectuals, business leaders, 
creatives and youth share their thoughts 
and what they envision for the future, 


эне Pondering 


We analyze the social changes brought by 


COVID-19, looking for signs that point towards 
the right philosophy to adopt in this era of the 
“New Normal.” 


Two weekly series to step back from the twists and turns of daily news, 
and delve into the deeper meaning of a crisis that’s reshaping our lives. 
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